CHAPTER  III
OUR SENSE  OF  PAST INNOCENCE

Toda la mda e sueno

THE "contract" view of the origin of civil society,
in the form held (e.g.) by Burke, is undoubtedly false
as history, as an account of what actually happened ;
but it is largely true as explanatory of the relation-
ships, the rights and duties, of the members of society
in regard to one another; that is, it possesses a
practical or pragmatical truth. This, according to
Mr. W. J. Williams,1 is the sort of truth which Pascal
ascribes to the story of the Fall.

That story is not, however, a mere symbol, any more
than was the "social-contract" theory in the mind
of Rousseau, but is a reading of history, an interpreta-
tion of the past from the contemplation of the present
condition of mankind. It is, perhaps, an over-easy
account of this and kindred beliefs in a golden past,
forfeited by sin, to say that they have arisen from an
attempt to explain our aspirations towards the ideal,
towards a golden future, as being a sort of "home-
sickness." For if, as a fact, there has been no golden
age in the past, if our whole struggle has been upwards
from the mire of bestiality and savagery, it were easier
to accept aspiration as an ultimate fact than to
explain it by the hypothesis of a fall. We might as

1 See Loisy, Pascal^ Newman, and the Catholic Church*
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